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VI.— HOKACE, CAEM. Ill, 4: DESCENDE CAELO. 

Horace's " Descende caelo " is by no means a favorite ode. 
Its apparent lack of unity, its dispersion of interest and its 
obtrusion of themes that seem farfetched, have left most readers 
puzzled. When Mommsen 1 on the occasion of an emperor's 
birthday undertook to interpret the cycle of six poems in which 
it stands as an effort to promote Augustus' legislative program 
he won a half-hearted interest for it. But however well his 
hypothesis seemed to explain the latter half of the poem, the 
reader still failed to see any raison d'etre for the first thirty-six 
lines. And Mommsen's general interpretation has not quite 
stood the test of criticism. He read too much imperialism into 
these odes. There was apparently something in the political 
atmosphere of such " Festreden " which betrayed the sanest of 
scholars into high-sounding phraseology. Domaszewski 3 gave 
a slightly different turn to Mommsen's hypothesis by quoting 
the inscription 3 of the golden shield which was presented to 
Augustus in the year 27; but after weighing his testimony 
with care few readers of Horace have found it possible to accept 
the suggestion that these six odes merely sing the praises of 
an emperor's virtues. Criticism i has now come to recognize 
with Heinze that though the six odes were finally grouped 
together by the poet as related in thought or manner, they were 
written at intervals, and originally (some of them at least) 
without reference to each other. That leaves the fourth as a 
problem still unsolved. 

The fourth ode was probably the first of the group to be com- 
posed, as has been inferred from the allusion in line 38 to the 
settling of soldiers after Actium. If we read it without reference 

1 Mommsen, Festrede, Reden und Aufsatze, pp. 168 ff. 

2 Domaszewski, Rhein. Mus., 59, pp. 302 ff. For other discussions see 
Wagenvoort, De Horatii quae dieuntur Odis Romanis, 1910. 

3 Mon. Ancyr. 34 : " virtutis, clementiae, justitiae, pietatis causa." 
'Eduard Meyer's interpretation of III. 3 (Kleine Sehr. p. 472), 

convincing to those who know Roman history, is of course fatal to 
Domaszewski's idea. It was a mistake for Meyer to apply his hypothe- 
sis to the fifth where it does not belong. 
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to the rest of the " cycle/' if we divest ourselves of the idea that 
it must perforce represent the idea of " dementia " we may 
summarize it as follows : 

11. 1-36, Hear me, O Muses, for I am your devotee. You guarded me 
when a lost babe in the woods, you have been my patrons throughout 
life, you have saved me in times of great peril: I will trust myself to 
your care wherever I go. 

11. 37-41, (transition) Caesar also, now that his great struggle is 
over, finds solace in you and your wise counsels. 

11. 42-80, Jupiter, in a greater struggle, also overcame his enemies, 
opposing their blind rage with reason and well directed force. With 
him stood Minerva and the Gods of Olympus. Thus has senseless 
violence ever yielded before power directed by intelligence. 

Now it is very difficult to find unity here. What have 
Horace's youthful ramblings to do with Augustus' victory over 
Antony — which is tacitly compared with the Gigantomachy? 
Or what have the muses, the patrons of Horace, to do with 
battles? Any hypothesis which demands unity of thought in 
the poem at once convicts Horace of forgetting the simplest 
rules of his art. And that is the last thing he was likely to do. 

To me at least " Descende caelo " has the appearance of a 
dedicatory poem — a dedicatory poem that for some reason is 
out of the position for which it was originally intended. Such 
a poem normally does two things. It attempts to justify the 
book which it prefaces, and it commends the recipient of the 
book. And that is precisely what this ode does. In the first 
half, Horace, apparently fearsome of his bold venture, seeks to 
prove his right to sing by showing that from very childhood 
he has been a favorite of the muses. In the second part, written 
shortly after Augustus' return from the East, he commends 
Augustus — presumably the recipient of the dedication — by 
implying that his recent victory was a victory of intelligence 
over mere violence as in the case of the Gigantomachy. If we 
assume the premises, nothing could be more fitting. 

The awkwardness of the transition from me to thee is then 
explained. The scene-shifting fairly creaks in the lines (37- 
40) : 

Vos Caesarem altum, militia simul 
Fessas cohortes addidit oppidis, 
Finire quaerentem labores 
Pierio recreatis antro. 
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But what was to be done? A dedication necessarily has two 
themes, and when they are as far apart as Horace and Augustus, 
a violent transition is to be expected. 

It is futile to attempt any explanation of why the poem was 
not used for its original purpose. One can imagine that when 
the moment came, Horace, through modesty, or lack of encour- 
agement, or sense of pride, decided not to dedicate his book to 
Augustus. We happen to know from Suetonius that Horace 
was drawn into addressing Augustus in a confident tone only 
at the written request of the Emperor. It may also be — as has 
frequently been assumed — that Horace had originally intended 
to issue the odes serially in single books and that when he 
changed his mind he withdrew this preface — meant for the first 
or second or third book — and shifted it to its present position. 
This is of course mere conjecture. At any rate since it is a long 
Alcaic song containing something of political significance, it 
seems not wholly out of place in the " cycle." A part of it at 
least corresponds somewhat to the others in that it directs 
attention to " vis temperata " as others of the " cycle " do to 
"virtus," "fides," and "pietas." 

This hypothesis may also explain the first strange stanza : 

Descende caelo et die age tibia 
Eegina longum Calliope melos, 
Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 
Seu fidibus citharaque Phoebi. 

This stanza is awkwardly padded, and the commentators have 
not yet decided what kind of a performance Calliope is invited 
to give (see Professor Shorey's note). If the poem was origin- 
ally written as a dedication to Augustus, the first stanza probably 
contained his name, and had, therefore, to be rewritten, when 
the " longum melos " was placed in its present position. In such 
circumstances we can hardly wonder if "the expression is 
confused." And if the opening stanza was rewritten to fit the 
poem for its new position, the first words may after all — as 
Porphyrio supposed — refer to the celestial council of the 
preceding poem. 

Of course this explanation does not increase the aesthetic 
value of " Descende caelo " except in so far as it removes an 
obstacle which has hindered access to its meaning. But we are 
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interested in Horace's conception of his art, and it is something 
to find that though he rambled, he did so not from lack of 
power to be direct. Here at least he purposely dispersed the 
attention, and a dedicatory poem is one of the few types of 
poems that may legitimately say two things. I am convinced 
also that in other poems that have seemed to some critics not 
to conform to the rules of good art, e. g. I, 3; 7 and 28, we 
should find if we knew all the facts either a reasonable explana- 
tion 5 or the binding thread. Horace deserves of the reader the 
exercise of some imagination. Time and the sloth of the dark 
ages have destroyed so much of the simple everyday knowledge 
which Horace could reasonably assume in his readers that we 
have no right to attribute to the poet's incapacity the obscurities 
which we sometimes fail to penetrate. We might consider for 
a moment what a Eoman reader would have made of " The Lady 
of Shalott " or " La Belle Dame sans Merci " with only such 
help as a Porphyrio provides. 8 

Tennet Frank. 



"Professor Hendrickson (Class. Jour. III. 100) has now removed the 
difficulties in I, 3. Kiessling-Heinze's notes on I, 7 seem to me satis- 
factory; while I, 28, can at least be understood on the assumption that 
the poet himself was the shipwrecked man at death's door. 

•May I add a suggestion regarding the seventh stanza? Here Horace 
refers to three dangers which he has survived: Philippi, the devota 
arbos, and Bicula Pdlimwrw undo,. The last reference has not been 
explained. Perhaps this is an allusion to the disaster that overtook 
Augustus' fleet near Vibo in 36 B. C (Vellei. II, 79, 3). Horace may 
well have served in that campaign as he did later at Actium. 



